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Account of ANN Ecroyn, daughter of William 


garter sian, Ose ~ 


parc, 





Ecroyd, of Lomeshaye, England, who died 
29th of Fifth month, 1816, aged 24 years. 


She was from early infancy of a delicate con- 
stitution ; and, until she was turned of two years 
old, there appeared very little prospect of her 
being reared. After that period, she gradually 
gained strength, and, with the exception of the 
diseases ineident to childhood, enjoyed a com- 
fortable degree of health until she was nearly 
thirteen years of age, when a severe attack of 
typhus fever for several weeks rendered her life 
very uncertain. In a few months, however, she 
was favoured to recover her strength, and was 
well enough to be again placed at school, to 
finish her educations Her return home, to form 
one of the family cirele, was hailed with much 


_ pleasure, as she was of an affectionate disposition, 


and of very lively spirits; and her general con- 


_ duct and demeanour were such as to gain the 


esteem and love of her relatives and friends. She 
was, notwithstanding, subject to the temptations 
of the enemy of all good; and felt sorrow for 
giving way thereto, as is recorded in memoranda 
which she left behind her. In reference to this 
period of her life, she writes, “In my younger 
days, I was, like most children, given to mirth 
and playfulness ; and also at times fell into temp- 
tation, so far as not to speak the truth. One in- 
stance I well remember, which has since given 


_ me much pain and sorrow of heart, but which, 


ie 


era 


through the merey of my Saviour, who is ever 
ready to forgive, will I humbly trust be blotted 
out. Whilst I was at school, I do not remember 
that I ever told a direet untruth ; still I was very 
‘auch given to an impertinent manner of answer- 
ing my teachers, and to doing things which I 
<uew to be contrary to what they told me to be 


right; and in that I 7 
adhanll at way | gave myself up to the 


‘Soon after she left school, the decease of a 
“at cousin, near her own age, was a close trial 
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even in youth, for an eternal state.” 
ings, at the period when her own health began to 
decline, are thus recorded by herself: “In the 
spring of 1841, it pleased Divine Goodness, who 
alone knoweth best what is good for the children 
of men, to afflict me with a cough, which, not 
abating towards the end of the year, it was thought 
best to consult Dr. 
accordingly went. 

flatter me, he thought there was decidedly disease 
of the right lung, but that with great care it 
might for the present be retarded. 
at that time were not very poignant; I was in- 
duced to hope it was not so bad but that it might 
be removed ; still the thought of eternity would 
often flash across my mind. 
were, I dare say, more anxious than I, not that I 
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to her. In reference to this event, she has left 
this memorandum :—2d month, 1840. “ After 
the death of my dear cousin, I felt very low. 
The thought of one so young, like myself, being 
called away from earth, and that I did not know 
but I might be the next, flashed across my mind; 
but these things did not then take that root which 
was needful to bring me to a sense of my poor 
lost state. Oh! that it had wrought upon me 
that which it was, I fully believe, designed to do; 
viz., to bring me to see the need of a preparation, 


Her feel- 


, of Leeds, whither I 
He told me that he could not 


My feelings 


My dear friends 


felt peace of mind to be my portion, but my hopes 
were in the doctor’s skill: truly I was trusting 
in nothing but a fleshly arm.” 

In the spring of 1843, an attack of inflamma- 
tion on the lungs increased the anxiety of her 
friends, and she was much concerned herself; 
‘‘ but,” she writes, “ my heart remained hardened 
like Pharaol’s, and after the attack subsided, I 
settled down again as before, not remembering 
my former mercies. Oh! were it not that the 
Lord is a long-suffering God, how should we 
hope, after all his former visitations, that He 
would forgive?” In reference to a journey under- 
taken in the summer of 1843, for the promotion 
of her health, she records, “1 returned home 
recruited in body, but not at peace in mind; still 
longing for the time when I could live more 
entirely to the Lord.” 

Whilst watching, with anxious interest and 
solicitude, the alternations of their beloved invalid’s 
varying state of health, her friends were thankfal 
in being favoured to believe that the dispensations 
were blessed to the subject of it; as it was eyi- 
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dent that her religious impressions were gradually 
deepening, and her affections more and more 
intently fixed on things that pertain to salvation 
and eternal life. Her religious experience is in 
some degree exhibited in the following extracts 
from her memoranda. Ist month, 1844. “Had 
a visit from my dear friend Having 
scarcely recovered from the rheumatic fever, he 
came to dine here that he might see me; and 
after dinner he had a religious opportunity with 
me, and a few words to dear father: we were 
alone. Oh! I hope never to forget the arousing 
manner, truly searching yet persuasive, in which 
he was led to address me; assuring me, that by 
a humble prostration at the footstool of the Lord, 
and in that alone, we must find mercy ; and then 
he doubted not but my affliction would be sane- 
tified to me; the Lord was not a hard master, 
if I would only give up: He does not afflict wil- 
lingly, but only chastens that He may shew His 
love to us; &c.”’ 

6th month, 1844. “Though at first I might 
treat ’s close remarks with a high spirit, 
yet He who visiteth the children of men by his 
power, and is able to soften them and bring them 
into subjection to his will, has from that time 
caused me to desire, sincerely, I trust, to be able 
to look unto Him in faith, and that He would 
shew me what He required. About this time, 
on attending meeting, a friend stood up with 
these words;—‘thy whole heart, my son, my 
daughter,’ adding that the Lord required the 
whole heart. Well! I thought, that is what I 
wished to know: and I felt almost to tremble. 
Thus was the Lord’s mercy again and again ex- 
tended, The following winter I was mostly con- 
fined up stairs; my mind, still at an unfixed 
point, as it were striving betwixt doubt and fear. 
I longed to be able to say in sincerity the Lord’s 
prayer, and to call the God of Jacob my Father.” 

4th month 12th, 1845. “Arrived safely at 
Leeds ;—in about a fortnight I was taken poorly. 
Though I might appear cheerful, my mind was 
much distressed at times. I had been able to 
attend meetings a few times, and on one of these 
occasions, hearing this message, ‘To-day if ye 
will hear my voice, harden not your hearts,’ &c., 
delivered as it were to myself, by the same in- 
strument from whom I had heard it before, I 
almost wished,—though how wicked it was, and 
I am ready to shudder when I think of it,—he 
would not always repeat that, and that I had not 
heard him. Thus, when the mind is under sin, 
how does it dislike to be told of its danger! Yet 
still, though very unworthy of such a proof of 
Divine mercy, I was favoured before the meeting 
broke up, to lay hold of a little hope and encou- 
ragement from this passage, ‘When thou saidst, 
seek ye my face; my heart said unto thee, thy 
face, Lord! will I seek,’ quoted by another dear 
friend. I cannot help thinking these were a 
warning and an encouragement for me, as | do not 
in general retain passages in my remembrance, 
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and yet these often recur. When thinkin .; 
leaving Leeds, a fresh attack appeared, of ing, 
matory action, about the region of the heart. ne 
Oh! what I felt in my mind at times when j,. 
alone! How did I crave of my Heavenly Father 
that He would look with mercy upon me, yj 
forgive me my sins! And this query, § Wha: 
shall I do to be saved?’ would at times om; 
when my heart was overflowing and the tears 
streamed,—though the cause was only knowy 1) 
the Lord and to myself.” 

During this illness, she on one occasion ¢}, 
served to a beloved relative, that she thought she 
should not get better; and added, “If [ doy; 
what will become of me? Oh! what must [ dy? 
What must I do?” She was recommended y) 
look unto Him who had given her to see be; 
unfitness to stand in His presence; with whom 
there is forgiveness, and also plenteous redemp. 
tion. “But,” continued she, in deep menty| 
distress, “‘do pray for me.” Her attention yu 
directed to the Lamb of God, that taketh avay 
the sin of the world; and she was encouraged 1) 
look unto him who had so mercifully followed 
her, believing that He who had begun a good 
work in her, would carry it on unto perfection; 
as it is promised, “‘a bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench: 
He shall bring forth judgment unto truth.” 
After a pause, with a countenance strikingly ex. 
pressive of gratitude and love, dear Ann exclain- 
ed, “ He will bring forth judgment unto truth | 
can believe, and finish the work begun; because 
of his merey He saveth us, and his mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” 

In the Eighth month, 1845, during a sever 
dropsical affection, which greatly increased the 
apprehensions of her friends, as well as her own, 
she did not experience that sense of acceptance: 
which her soul longed for, as is evinced by the 
following remark. ‘ When, in the Eighth month, 
I was so ill that I scarcely knew whether a week 
longer might be my portion here, Oh! how was 
I pained to think that I might have to part from 
those loved ones on earth, perhaps for ever ; but 
that would have been nothing, could I have seen 
one ray of hope for myself to join them in a 
enduring and better country. But the God of 
compassion, whose mercy fails not, knew my 
heart, and in his adorable goodness was please! 
once more to restore me.” 

12th month 31st, 1845. “Two years bare 
now nearly passed over since the voice of warning 
was closely sounded in my ears, by a dear frien(, 
who has, I trust, been the means, in the hands 
of an over-ruling Providence, of turning me ser 
ously to look towards ensuring a certain hope ° 
true and lasting peace, for ‘my immortal pst 
the never-dying soul.’ And though the pa 
year has been, for the greater part, one of sorro¥ 
and anguish of soul, and I have been twit 
brought to the brink of the grave with as 
little fit to be called to its account, still bas the 
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unbounded mercy, been pleased to 
nd I trust that, having profited by 
I may see the necessity of steadily 
e desire to be found trusting in, 
Lord, who loveth me so much. 
e measure experienced true 
may I continue earnestly to press after an 
increase of it, in the ability and measure which 
6 od the Father may be pleased to grant me.” 
ist month Ist, 1846. “ Desires arose to the 
Jord, that He would be pleased to enable me to 
| spend the coming year, should it be granted me, 
i last and nearer fellowship with Him, my 
Redeemer and Sanetifier; and that He would 
also increase tay faith and patience, and grant 
me more of his Holy Spirit, so that I may feel 
a deepening in the life of true religion, and con- 
sequently an increase of all Christian graces: 
He alone can prepare my heart for such blessed 
results. And may love to my Heavenly Father 
and his Son, be the foundation of my desires and 
- actions, and thereby a similar feeling will be en- 
- sured towards my fellow mortals, all the world 
- over, and a closer feeling to those of my own 
: family and faith. Oh! guide me, instruct me, 
"and teach me thy holy wili, and of all that per- 
) tains to thy kingdom ; that so I may be prepared 
; 


Lord, in his 
restore me; @ 
former things, 
maintaining th 
and seeking the 
And having in som 


ged ot ee 


$ > La aot 


to lay hold of all thy mercies, when thou shalt 
say ‘it is enough,’ and be admitted, in unmerited 
mercy, but for my Saviour’s sake, to a never- 
ending eternity of joy and bliss, and join the 
blessed company who sing praises—high praises 
to their God.” 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


| Notes on the Island of Madeira, during the 
_ winter of 1849-50. By Cuarxson T. Cot- 
; Ns, M. D., formerly Editor of the New 
_ York Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

; (Concluded from page 551.) 


There are numerous convents in the island, but 
the nuns are getting old, and by a decree from 
the Pope, they are not to admit young ones. 
Une day in the year visitors are admitted (females 
only) into some of the principal convents. The 
visiting day has occurred during my residence on 
the island. If admitted on other occasions it is 
by special request, and for the transaction of 

_ business, The ladies from our house who visited 
the nuns, and went through their apartments, in- 

8 — _ ha a accommodations were 
_ Meagre, and that they appeared quite unhappy. 
They are all obliged to as eeking little bes. 
) kets, feather flowers, sewing on fancy work of 
different kinds, ete. 

In this island the remuneration for all kinds of 
Work is exceedingly low; for example—a day 

rer Tecelves twenty cents per diem, and 
is himself ; a mechanic, such as a carpenter 
and joiner, or house painter, receives fifty cents 
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per day, and boards himself. There is not a 
wheeled carriage in the island: The people ride 
on horseback, in palanquins carried on men’s 
shoulders, and in hammocks. Whenever a per- 
son rides out on horseback, he is followed by a 
man or boy, termed a burroquero, who holds on 
to the horse’s tail whenever he goes fast or is 
ascending the mountains. 

The streets and roads high up the sides of the 
mountains are paved with small stones, mostly 
gathered from the seashore. The rocks, which 
look wild and gigantic, are the basaltes, soft and 
porous. 

The highest peak of mountain is called Pico 
Ruivo, which is 6164 feet above the level of the 
sea. There are numerous others over 4000 feet 
high. The dry east wind from Africa, termed 
in France the Sirocco, and by the people of this 
island “]’éste,” which is the French for east, 
sometimes prevails for several days together, 
causing a languid feeling in many, though most 
visitors are delighted with it; at the moment I 
am writing it is prevailing, and causes a depres- 
sion of my mental faculties and a fulness about 
the brain. This wind has been known to bring 
over sand from Africa, so as to be seen all over 
the island for days together. A few years since 
the whole island and the ocean for miles around 
were completely covered by locusts brought by 
the sirocco, and the air was darkened by them 
until they settled down upon the ground. They 
were blown away in a few days by some other 
wind, and did no harm. 

Every American is interested in the name of 
Christopher Columbus. I have repeatedly visited 
and viewed with great interest an ancient stone- 
house in Funchal, which is said to have been 
occupied by the renowned discoverer of America. 
This old stone edifice was built by the Portuguese 
government in the early settlement of the island, 
as a custom house and government building, and 
also where distinguished individuals who visited 
the island were entertained. The building is 
nearly one hundred feet front, fifty wide, and 
three stories high. It musthave been considered 
avery fine building at the time of its construc- 
tion, for there still remains about it considerable 
architectural display, though it is plainly to be 
discovered that even stone cannot wholly with- 
stand the effects of time, or the storms of cen- 
turies, without giving evidence of it. The orna- 
mental cuttings about the windows, and a scroll 
upon it bearing the date of 1460, are scarcely 
discernible. 

On the 27th of the 2d mo., in company with a 
party of our fellow boarders, Phineas Freeman, 
Wm. L. Finlay, Caroline Hollway, my wife and 
myself, visited the convent of Santa Clara, and saw 
and conversed with the once beautiful and ad- 
mired Maria Clementina, of whom there has been 
so much written. She is now about fifty, but 
retains the prominent marks of beauty and ele- 
gance of form, though she has been a nun since 
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she was twelve years of age. We were placed 
in two rooms with an iron grating between them, 
Maria Clementina occupying the inner room and 
we the outer, so that we were obliged to converse 
through the iron bars, and that was a greater 
privilege than was generally allowed, which was 
granted tous in consideration of one of the party’s 
purchasing $25 worth of feather flowers. Maria 
Clementina was very free to converse upon all 
subjects. She spoke in the Portuguese language, 
but could speak a little French. She says she 
wept very hard when her father placed her in 
the convent. When asked if “life passed plea- 
santly with her,’ she replied, “How can it; 
being obliged, as we all are, to get upin the middle 
of the night and at two o’clock in the morning, 
to attend to prayers, and do the same many times 
in the day, which is repeated from day to day 
and from year to year? We require a variety to 
make us enjoy life.’ The nuns now in the 
island are all old, and by recent laws made in 
Portugal, they can leave the convents if their 
friends will support them. Unfortunately for 
them, their near relatives are mostly deceased, 
and besides, the nuns have been so long accus- 
tomed to the monotonous life of the convent, that 
it would be difficult to substitute new ideas and 
associations. 

They have a very respectable Hospital at 
Madeira, the buildings of which are as large as 
any in the United States, but are very old and 
much worn. ‘The institution is supported partly 
by the government of Portugal and partly by 
legacies left to it some years ago. One of the 
surgeons gave me their reports for some years 
past. I will merely condense one year’s report, 
to show the number of patients: ‘“ Patients 
under treatment on the 30th of June, 1848, were 
85. Patients received from Ist of July, 1848, 
to June 30th, 1819, were 683, making 768; 
dismissed 599; deaths 111. Remained under 
treatment 58 ; in all 768.” They have a medi- 
cal school attached to this institution, and they 
generally average about half a dozen students. 
They now have four in attendance. They have 
two physicians and one surgeon attached to the 
hospital, who receive their appointments from the 
government at Lisbon. They are paid a salary 
of $500 a year, and are obliged to teach the 
students. Hach student pays nine dollars and 
sixty cents a year for tuition, and attends at the 
hospital and hears clinical lectures for four years, 
before he is permitted to practice in the island. 

The Hospital was founded by Zargo, the dis- 
eoverer of the island, in 1454, and the present 
buildings were erected in 1483, at the expense 
of a lady. Foreign physicians are obliged to 
obtain diplomas from Lisbon, before they are 
allowed to practice in Madeira. 

There are very good apothecaries in Funchal, 
where all officinal medicines can be had. 

There are several English and Scotch practi- 
tioners residing in Funchal. There are about 
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one hundred and fifty English resident 
town, most of whom are wine mercha 
many of them take boarders during th 
season. 

The living at the boarding houses is as good ,, 
ean be hadat any of the best hotels in the Unite 
States. They always have several courses {,, 
dinner, with fruits and wine. The price §, 
board is $50 per month of four weeks, and y) 
extra charge for wines or fruits if called for 4 
any time during the day; and it is optional with 
boarders whether they take their meals in thei, 
rooms at any hour, or at the general table, with, 
out extra charge. This season there are som 
three hundred English visitors in the island, 
few Germans, French, and Russians, and tyely, 
Americans. 

There is a Russian Prince staying on the islanj 
this winter, who seems to attract much attentiog, 
He and his suite came here last summer jn, 
Russian steamship-of-war, which was built jy 
New York for the Russian government, and calle 
the “ Kamschatka.” The prince is nota Rus 
sian by birth, but by adoption, which is in con. 
sequence of his marriage. He is the Duke of 
Lutchemberg, and married the daughter of 
Nicholas, Emperor of Russia; and it is said that 
he receives an income of eighty thousand pound; 
sterling annually. This man’s name has sone 
historical associations which render him of some 
interest to those familiar with the career of 
European crowned heads, during the last fifty 

ears. 

The Duke of Lutchemberg is the son of Eugene 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, (so made by 
Napoleon,) who married a Bavarian princess. |t 
will be recollected that Buonaparte married the 
widow of Gen. Beauharnais, who had two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, by her first husband, 
and that notwithstanding he (Napoleon) divorced 
his wife, in order to marry again, he made her 
children members of the royal family, and mar- 
ried them to such, and then placed them in power. 
So that the present duke is the grandson of 
Josephine. His eldest brother was married to 
the present Queen of Portugal, and died in about 
one year after their marriage. She then married 
a cousin to Prince Albert, consort to Queen Vie- 
toria, by whom she had six children, and is now 
‘only twenty-nine years of age. 

The duke is also brother to the Dutchess of 
Braganza, widow of the late Don Pedro the 

IVth., King of Portugal, from which throne be 
was driven by Napoleon in 1807 ; when he fied, 
with the royal family, to the Brazils, which be 
longed to the Portuguese dominions, and ws 
there proclaimed Emperor. 

The Duke is thirty-two years old. He» 
accompanied and attended by a numerous suite, 
among whom are Prince and Princess Braggacion, 
Count Riowski, Mons. and Madame Moussard 
The last mentioned lady is a beautiful Georgi? 
Princess. 


8 in this 
nts, and 
e Visiting 





count, whereas American gold passes at full 


sorted to in the early stages of the disease. Much 
 * benefit is generally derived from crossing the 
> > Atlantic. 


: t symptoms 0 , 
be established in some convenient place, as the 
_ upper portion of the arm, in order to arrest or 


i ead a Sel 


‘ up more nutriment; give frequent emetics, to 
~ arrest the progress of the inflammatory condition 


_ circumstances of the patient by a long sea voyage 
~ to a mild and even climate, where new scenes 
~ and associations will delight and divert the mind 
_ from its morbid condition, and give nature a 
_ chance to heal the diseased structure. 


_ this island, it may be stated, that the consump- 
_ tive symptoms have left me, the disease seems to 


_ be arrested, if not cured, and my former health 
" restored. . 


_ ‘ome to learn, that Dr. Fothergill, of London, 
_ Who in his time was an eminent practitioner of 


_ Society of Friends, was the first physician to 
| write of the excellence of the climate of Madeira 
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i rious fact, that Portuguese money 
a al ‘ireulate at all upon the island, and that 
the currency is composed entirely of the coins of 
England, America, and Spain. American gold 
should be brought from the United States, instead 
of taking British sovereigns, which pass at a dis- 


thence I contemplate making a tour through 
— Germany, Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
and. 

I will add that the commerce of this island has 
greatly decreased, and that there can be but little 
doubt of its being much less now than two cen- 
turies ago. At that time there were more than 
five hundred sugar mills in operation in the island; 
but at the present time there are only two or 
three. Then they carried on an extensive trade 
with the mother country, Portugal and Spain, 
France, Italy, England and Germany. 

Within the last century, since wine has been 
the staple product of the island, it has been no 
uncommon thing to see four hundred vessels at a 
time in the crescent-bay of Funchal. They then 
exported thirty thousand pipes of wine a year. 
Now they send away about six thousand, and it 
is seldom that more than half a dozen vessels of 
any description are to be seen at a time in the 
harbour. Now and then a small cargo of corn 
and staves or lumber comes in from the United 
States. There are four small trading vessels 
between England and the island, and they all 
carry passengers. 

In concluding these remarks, I cannot refrain 
from repeating to those who are in any way pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections, do not defer a 
change of climate until it is too late. Many 
come to this island after their disease is so far 
advanced as to be beyond the remedial influence 
of climate, and under these circumstances it is far 
better to be surrounded by their friends at home. 

It must be apparent to every one that, in the 
treatment of all diseases of the delicate structure 
of the respiratory organs, the irritating influence 
of a variable climate frequently renders the well 
directed skill of the physician of but little avail. 
And then, unfortunately, it too often happens 
that empiricism is resorted to. 

I have never slept a night with my windows 
closed since being here, so little is there to be 
feared from any sudden change in the atmosphere. 

Madeira, 3d mo. 10th, 1850. 
































<a the beneficial effects of this climate in 


pulmonary diseases, there can be no doubt, if re- 


The climate of Madeira is much more equable 
than any part of Italy, or any of the southern 
parts of Europe. — 

My own opinion is, that where there are decided 

1 pulmonary disease, an issue should 


divert the disease from the lungs ; give the patient 
a gencrous diet, and if he will bear it, a little 
good pure old wine, to enable the system to take 


that exists; and then change the surrounding 


With regard to the effect of my own visit to 


It will doubtless be new and interesting to 
medicine, and a highly valued member in the 


as a winter residence for pulmonary and other 
patients. Dr. Fothergill attested the climate by 
personal observation, and wrote upon it in 1775; 
and subsequently the following physicians visited 
the island, and wrote upon its climate. Dr. 
Adams, in 1801; Dr. Gourlay, in 1811; Dr. 
Pitta, in 1812; Dr. Renton, in 1817; Dr. 
Heincken, in 1824; Dr. Macaulay, in 1842. 

Sir J ames Clark has written very favourably 
of the climate, but he never visited the island, 
and it is now said that he sends most of his pul- 
monary patients to Egypt, though I should sup- 
pose the sand and dust of that country would be 
objectionable, 

It is a common mistake for people to leave this 
climate too early in the season, and I am myself 
about to verify the old maxim, that “ ministers, 





Extracts from the Journal of MARGARET 
Woops, who died at Stoke Newington, near 
London, 1821. 


1774, 10th mo. 2.—* As I have lived, so shall 
I close, with the most unshaken assurance that 
we have not followed cunningly-devised fables, 
but the pure, living, and eternal substance.” 
These expressions of §. Fothergill, brought to 
my mind sentiments that have often occurred, 
respecting our faith being strengthened by the 
assurance of a departing friend, who can testify, 
that the way to arrive at a glorious immortality, 
q is by taking heed, and diligently attending to 
cctors and lawyers are like guide boards, they | that light or inward manifestation of the Divine 
we the “7 for others, though they do not go | will, which is given us to direet our steps. Few 

emselves,” I am to leave the island in a week | of us, who seriously consider our latter end, can 


or two, and shall sail for Cadiz, Spain; and from ‘ pass through this probationary state, without 
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some seasons of doubt and anxiety. The fear of 
being led by a false light, or thinking those 
things essential which are not so, will sometimes 
prevail; and from beholding the variety of sen- 
timents in the world, we are ready to halt between 
two opinions, instead of giving up implicitly to 
divine instructions. But when we consider the 
end of those who have most diligently given 
themselves up to follow that which they believed 
to be their duty; their pleasing reflections on 
every instance of obedience, and satisfaction from 
having acted to the best of their knowledge, it 
seems to inspire us with resolution to pursue the 
same conduct, and to run with cheerfulness and 
alacrity the race which is set before us. 

Though my m‘nd seems, at times, enveloped in 
darkness, and thick clouds gather all around, yet 
can I, from a degree of experience, close in with 
the above sentiments that in obeying that inward 
teacher, the light of truth, I have not followed 
cunningly-devised fables, but have felt that peace 
which is an earnest of acceptance with God. O 
that my mind were but more diligently engaged, 
to seek this Divine light, and to be guided by it, 
in every action of life! | 

However easy and negligent we may be in the 
days of health and prosperity, yet, in the days of 
adversity, keen reflections will take place, and 
when stretched on the bed of sickness we shall 
count all but as dross in comparison of gaining 
Christ ; of having an assurance, that when this 
tabernacle of clay is dissolved, we shall obtain an 
admittance into his kingdom. Then it is, when 
divested of all earthly enjoyments, we behold 
things in their true light; we perceive the little- 
ness and vanity of everything here, and are 
convineed that the only object worth our earnest 
pursuit, is that blessedness which shall be here- 
after. I often think, if we did but use as much 
diligence to make our calling and election sure, 
as many of us employ in settling our worldly 
affairs, we should not be so much: unprepared for 
our final period. But the mind of man is apt to 
busy itself about trifles, whilst things of real im- 
portance remain unnoticed. We fix our eyes on 
those things that nearly surround us, without 
being sufficiently attentive to prepare for the time 
of our dissolution, which we are generally in- 
clined to behold as afar off. 

1775, 6th mo. 7th.—My mind has been con- 
siderably impressed with the advice which our 
friend ©. Philips gave us, at Devonshire-house 
Meeting yesterday morning, and it has occasioned 
a query to arise, whether I have not myself suf- 
fered by a too great taste for speculative reason- 

ing, which, there is room to fear, much oftener 
tends to darken the mind than to illuminate it. 

Our friend, after having exhorted us to ‘ con- 
sider our ways,’ and hala with her usual 
clearness on the subject, expressed a fear that 
many were amusing themselves with disquisitions 
that tended not to profit; entering deeply into 
inquiries concerning natural things, and what 
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was doing in the world; which knowledge tey4,) 
to puff up the mind, and that people were ¢,, 
apt to clothe themselves with it. That it would 
turn to no profit in the day of affliction, and thy 
we should then want something better to fly tp, 
That we had no need of Egyptian knowledge t, 
instruct us in things necessary to salvation ; aq 
that, however we might despise those, and reckoy 
them enthusiastic, who sought for knowledy, 
from God, yet the inspiration of his spirit haj 
declared, “ A good understanding have all they 
that do his commandments.”* That all our gg. 
quirements in natural knowledge should be under 
the direction of this superior wisdom, which was 
alone able to instruct us in the way of salvation, 
Observation, and the witness in ourselves, may 
convince us that these arguments are drawn from 
solid truth. The animating, quickening power of 
the Spirit of Christ operating on our minds, js 
that alone which can perfect us in the path of 
holiness ; and all our reasonings can never bring 
us to this heart-enlivening faith, which will es. 
able us to walk in the commandments of the 
Lord, and give us that peace which no outward 
afflictions can ever take away. I have sometime 
been ready to form resolutions, that I would 
never read anything which might shake my faith 
in an inward principle able to direct; or which 
might lead to such reasonings as I have found 
to end in a wilderness state, a state of doubt and 
perplexity, not easily passed through. Buta 
dread of enthusiasm seems greatly to prevail 
over my mind, and to make me fearful cf giving 
up sufficiently to the heavenly vision. The great 
impropriety of conduct, in some who have pre 
tended to be led by inward feelings, has often 
made me fear that a deception might take place 
in my own mind; and that, under the appreben- 
sion of doing that which was required by the 
Supreme Being, I might be acting against, rather 
than for the truth. Yet something is certainly 
necessary, besides moral rectitude; neither caa 
that be kept to, but through the influencing 
power of a superior spirit. Experience mor 
and more convinces me, that what may be known 
of God, is made manifest within, and that no maa 
knoweth the things of God, but by the Spirit of 
God. Human learning, and human knowledge 
must all be laid low in the dust, and we must 
count everything as loss, that hinders us from 
the saving knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
coming to him in the humility and nothingness 
of little children, that we may be instructed by 
him, and replenished with that knowledge, which 
maketh wise unto salvation. r 
Human knowledge, if not necessary, is ye 
beneficial to us in our intercourse through life 
and in that view, by no means to be discouraged; 
the acquiring it is often a pleasing amusewett, 
and relaxation to the mind, which cannot be co 
stantly employed in spiritual exercises, and is D0 
Ca i a il Be caine 


* Psalm cxi. 10. 
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ily engaged on other objects. But let us 
7 emember, that all our powers and 


D 
Il ir pe 
per should be under the direction of the 


best wisdom, and that we ought not to be exalted 
in our minds, by any acquirements, for “ Know- 
ledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.”* It is 
the love of God flowing in the soul, which will 
enable us to do most good in the world, and to 
keep a conscience void of offence, towards Him 
and towards men. 

6th mo. 11th.—Not to be desirous of disclosing 
the state of our minds to a brother or sister, was 
a piece of advice we had given us this morning, 
for that the Lord was sufficient to counsel and 
guide us through every difficulty. 

I have often thought that a disposition was apt 
to prevail over the mind, when oppressed with 
anxiety, to seek fur outward help and consolation. 
But if we seriously consider, we must know that 
God is the author of all comfort, and that we 
cannot meet with suitable advice or consolation, 
but as it is administered through the influence of 
his power. If our minds are truly dependent on 
him, and we are seeking the knowledge of his 
will, with full purpose of heart to come up in 
obedience, his light will in due time enlighten 
our minds, and we may receive instruction from 
His Spirit, in solemn, awful silence. 

Disclosing our sentiments to a friend may 
often afford present relief, but it certainly requires 
caution how we exercise this freedom, lest we 
endeavour to shake off a burden designed for our 
profit, and by impatience deprive ourselves of 
that inward consolation which we might other- 
wise have experienced, by enduring patiently the 
operation of the Lord’s hand. He is certainly 
all-sufficient, but we must witness his baptizing 
power, and patiently bear those burdens he in- 
flicts. If the weight seem heavy, let us not com- 
plain, or be too anxious to be relieved from it, 
before the appointed time. A way has often 
been made, where we have seen no way; and by 
walking in humble faith, and relying solely on 
God, we shall experience his spirit to be near us, 
and to support us through every dispensation. 
“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory.” + 





. The following notice of one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of our time, is given without 
vouching for its correctness. 


HUMBOLDT. 

Humboldt is the great attraction wherever he 
gees. In spite of his four-score years he looks as 
hale and “ane and as cheerful asa youth of 
eighteen. He has the kindest most benevolent 
countenance, the mildest blue eyes, and the most 
gentle manners imaginable; and as to his con- 
Versation, it is ae distilled, flowing smooth- 
y and unceasingly, charming all to whom he 


. 1 Cor, Viii. 1. t Psalm xxiii. 24. 
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addresses himself, causing them to wonder how 
the mind of one man could grasp and retain such 
universal knowledge. I was surprised to learn 
that it was not until he was thirty years of age 
that he really commenced his travels; but he 
had been preparing himself since boyhood, and 
started forth a geologist, mineralogist, botanist, 
anatomist and linguist. He travelled under the 
most favourable circumstances, being personally 
very easy in money matters, and Tuite aided 
wherever he went by the different governments 
and scientific men. Without this he could not 
have acquired all the knowledge he possessed. 
Many of your readers are familiar with his travels, 
but do they know how he has toiled and laboured 
to give his fellow-men the benefit of thoge travels ? 
We talk of prolific writers, but none will bear 
mentioning by the side of Humboldt. Some idea 
of what he has done may be obtained by the fact 
that one set (I do not mean one edition) alone 
of his works cost ten thousand dollars ! A space 
of two yards long in his library is oceupied by 
his works on Botany—all folios, and written in 
Latin. He speaks, understands and writes per- 
fectly the English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Sanscrit and German, besides having 
a partial knowledge of nearly all other languages. 
He never sleeps more than four hours, and says 
that from boyhood he never required more. All 
the work he has done, all that ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of writing has been done at night, 
between the hours of eleven and three ; he never 
works at any other time. He is the intimate and 
beloved friend of the King, and for several years 
past has resided in the palace. At Potsdam and 
in Berlin his handsome suite of apartments are 
near the King. 

As I before said, he goes to bed at three 
o'clock in the morning in winter, and at two in 
summer, rises at six or seven, takes a perfectly 
cold bath, then his coffee, and employs the re- 
mainder of the day until dinner time in reading 
and answering the letters he receives. I say the 
remainder of the day, but he always reserves two 
hours, from twelve to two, to receive his friends ; 
but with that exception he does nothing but 
attend to his correspondence. He says that he 
receives on an average between two and three 
hundred thousand letters a year! and to nearly 
all of them he sends replies. He gets letters 
from all parts of the globe, and from the most 
remote corners. His evenings are always spent 
with the King, in his Majesty’s private apart- 
ments; and thus his life passes, calmly and 
peaceably : and while he is engaged inthe purest 
and most elevated of all enjoyments, that of im- 
parting to others portions of the great stock of 
knowledge he possesses, he patiently waits for 
the time when he shall be called from the earth 
he has studied so deeply. 

A scientific society never holds a meeting here 
without receiving some valuable communication 
from Humboldt; and it is always something 
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new, something which he seems to have reserved 
for that especial occasion, and never to have given 
to the world before. He says he still studies as 
diligently as he did fifty years ago, and he does 
not feel his thirst for knowledge at all diminish- 
ed.—St. Louis Republican. 
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our second volume, notice was taken of the adoption 
by London Yearly Meeting, of an interesting address 
on the subject of slavery and the slave-trade, which 
was prepared by their Meeting for Sufferings, to 
be presented to the heads of all the foreign govern- 
ments, professing the Christian religion ; and that 
the offer of our beloved friend, William Forster, to 
be the bearer of this address, had been cordially ac- 
cepted. 

In the 48th number of the same volume, it was 
stated that our above-mentioned friend, in company 
with his brother Josiah, and Peter Bedford, had 
safely returned from the continent, after having 
satisfactorily accomplished a part of this important 
mission. 

By a letter, lately received from a valuable Friend 
in England, we learn that W. Forster was then in 
Italy ; having presented the address to nearly all 
the kings in Europe, viz., Sweden, Denmark, Prus- 
sia, Belgium, and the Emperor of Austria, from 
every one of whom he experienced the most kind 
and open reception; particularly from the last 
named potentate, who governs one of the darkest, 
as well as most populous countries of Europe, where 
the bigotry of the Roman Catholic power is bane- 
fully evident. W. and J. Forster spent three weeks 
at Vienna, the capital of the empire; and the Em- 
peror directed copies of the address to be forwarded 
to the governors of all the provinces. The Catholic 
Archbishop also exerted his influence in their favour ; 
and they had many opportunities, both with pious 
individuals and congregations, of explaining their 
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of the lighter class of reading, contains SOME stato. 
ments of facts which are well worthy of sober Teflee. 
tion. The Editor of this journal has sever) times 
endeavoured to call the attention of his readen to 
the remarkable provision in nature, by which y) 
numbers of the various races of animated bejy. 
are regulated. In those portions of the earth, which 
are not subjected to the dominion of man, the lary», 
species of carnivorous animals are evidently pro. 
vided as instruments to regulate the numbers ¢: 
inferior tribes. But where civilization has su}jysj 
the forests, and subjected the land to cultivatio, 
these races necessarily disappear, their functions 
being performed by human agency. But when y» 
descend to the lower divisions of the scale, we {inj 
many species of carnivora whose functions ca 
scarcely be performed by any means which hum 
sagacity can devise. The true philosophy to by 
adopted in this case, evidently is, to be careful no: 
to exterminate the races which the Creator has 
furnished as the agents for keeping down the tribes 
on which they feed, and which are in danger of ip. 
creasing to an injurious extent. Of the smaller 
races, which are extremely prolific, and whose (e. 
predations are very offensive to farmers and hous. 
keepers, perhaps none are more remarkable thay 
mice and rats; and of these creatures, a poten 
enemy has been provided in the weasel and the 
stoat. The poor weasel, however, is generally pur. 
sued with a hostility as unrelenting as that applied 
to the mouse or rat. It is true he is charged, ani 
perhaps justly, with making free with chickens, as 
well as with the murine race. But while the large: 
domesticated animals are liberally supplied from the 
stores to which they contribute, and while no trivial 
amount of labour and expense is employed in r- 
straining their incursions, might we not extend a 
little of the same complacency to the guardian of 
our granaries. Indeed, when we soberly reflect on 
the dependence of the different races of animated 
beings on each other, a doubt may be rationally i 
dulged, whether any of them ought to be swep! 
from creation ; for the blank once made can neve! 
be supplied. 


principles, where the doctrines of Friends were but |, 


little known. It was a pleasing circumstance that 
at several of the courts which were visited, the 
labours of our beloved Friend Stephen Grellet, were 
still remembered, and frequent inquiries were 
made respecting him. We are informed that W. 
Forster is likely to proceed, in a short time, to 
Spain, to present this address to the authorities 
there ; and that in this undertaking he is to be ac- 
companied by Samuel Gurney. 


The article from Chambers’ Journal, which is 
completed in this week’s number, though apparently 


Drep,—On ‘the morning of the 20th of Eighth 
month last, Mary T. Russett—and in the afternoon 
of the same day, her husband, James R. Russet. 


On the preceding morning, mt T. Russell ex- 
exhibited symptoms of the cholera, which was 
then prevailing in many parts of our country. 
About the middle of the day, the disease had mate 
fearful progress, and it was apprehended must ter 
minate fatally. Her husband now complained 0! 
being unwell, and the prescription of the eer 
not having the desired effect, he expressed a belie! 
that his dissolution and that of his wife, were nea! 
at hand, and that they would be interred in ee 
grave. The disease made rapid progress U0! 
about 2 o'clock the next morning, when sb? 
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r last, and he survived her but about 12 
honrs. a rpele friends assembled at the house in the 
afternoon, the hour of her interment having been 
appointed previously to her husband s decease : 
but other arrangements now appearing advisable, 
the funeral was deferred to the next day, when a 
large concourse followed them to their grave. 

They were members of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting, a branch of Cornwall Quarter, in the State 
of New York: he a minister, and she an elder, in 
good esteem with their friends. We deeply feel 
the loss we have sustained, but have a comfortable 
trust that it is their eternal gain, believing that they 
were made partakers of the pardoning mercy of 
Him who by his grace, had preserved them from 
the evils that are in the world. 


Diep,—On the 6th of Third month last, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Thomas Arnold, in 
Stanford, Dutchess county, N. Y., Jonn Gurney, in 
the 84th year of his age, a much esteemed elder of 
Stanford Monthly Meeting. His disease was pain- 
ful and protracted, yet he bore it with patience and 
resignation. From the nature of his disease, he 
could not converse much, yet his family believe, 
there was abundant evidence that his end was 
peace. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


breath 


——, At her residence, Stanfordville, Dutchess 
county, N. Y.,on the 18th of Third month last, 
Jupitn, wife of Wright Smith, in the 66th year of 
herage. The death of this dear Friend was sudden, 
from a disease of the heart. She devoted much of 
her time to visiting the sick and the afflicted, and 
we trust she was prepared to receive the reward of 
those of whom it was said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 


——, At the residence of David Hadley, Parke 
county, Indiana, on the Ist ult., of erysipelas, Mar- 
THA, eldest daughter of Lot Lindley, in the 17th 
year of her age, a member of Rush Creek Monthly 
Meeting. Of a lively disposition, she was yet often 
thoughtful on the subject of religion; and during 
her illness, was resigned to the Divine will, appre- 
hending from the early part of it, that she would 
not recover. She was often engaged in supplica- 
tion, and exhorted those around her to prepare in 
due time for a better world. 


—— On the 5th ult., of the same disease, in the 
same county, and a member of the same Monthly 
Meeting. at the residence of his son, John Harvey 
Josuva Harvey, in the 72d year of his age. ' 


——, Of pulmonary consumption, on the afternoo 
of 7th day, the 11th inst. Samanavi A. Atzqueet, 
—— ae on Jr., of Yardville, Mercer 
field Sionthly Meeting anak toe hein 

For more than two years she had been subject to 
attacks of bleeding of the lungs, and on such trying 
occasions was remarkable for her unruffled compo- 
a Of buoyant spirits, she enjoyed the social 
Pl sures of life with more than ordinary zest, and 

e day preceding her decease visited some friends 
at a distance of eight miles from her home. Tenderl 
solicitous for others, witha ready heart and hand for 
sympathy, she was ever desirous to promote the 

ppiness of those around her. 
on humilit of her daily walking, the vivacity 
a oe disposition, the conscientious per- 
formance o the various duties devolving upon her ; 

remarkable transparency of her character—her 
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dread of any approach toward deception, her great 
freedom from selfishness, rendered her beloved by 
all who knew her. She felt great distrust of herself, 
but an abiding, cheerful confidence in the Lord’s 
mercy, which she acknowledged had been extended 
to her from her early orphanage, through life. She 
quietly passed from pleasant conversation, with 
the intervention of no “dark valley,” to her 
eternal rest. 


Diep,—At Burlington, N. J., 4th mo. Ist, 1850, 
Saran Pittman. She was exemplary in the rela- 
tions of daughter, sister and friend, in her quiet, un- 
ostentatious walk through life, and in the uncom- 
plaining patience, fortitude and filial trust with 
which, through a suffering decline, she leaned upon 
Him whom alone she felt to be able to save to the 
uttermost. Having experienced the preciousness of 
a Saviour’s love, and the efficacy of his sacrifice for 
sin, she found this “sting of death” to be taken away, 
and the strong tower into which the righteous 
runneth, to be a safe refuge. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth, will be held on Third day the 28th instant, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M., in the Committee room on Mul- 
berry street. M. C. Core, Secretary. 


THE MICE AND THE RATS, THE WEASELS AND 
THE STOATS. 
BY RUSTICUS. 
(Concluded from page 555.) 

But weasels have courage to attack, and strength 
to master a much larger animal than a mouse. 
While seated with a friend on a stile at North- 
brook, a large rat came bustling down the hedge 
before us, bringing with him a lot of loose earth; 
my friend was just on the point of jumping 
down for a stone to whirl at him, when a little 
weasel followed the rat down the bank, holding 
his head well up, like a fox-hound running breast 
high. The rat crossed the path, and got into a 
little low bank on the other side, over which he 
scrambled, and came out among some Swede 
turnips in the adjoining field, at the very mo- 
ment the weascl went into the low bank hunting 
for him. The turnips were so small and so far 
apart, that we cid not once loose sight of the rat. 
He ran in and out among them, continually cros- 
sing his own track; and then making a little 
circle, he came to the bank, a good way from 
where we sat, and climbing over it, got into the 
footpath about a hundred yards from us; he then 
ran towards us with all his might, straight along 
the middle of the path, and under the stile on which 
we sat, motionless and smiling, like the statues 
of Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, and about 
ten yards behind us he went into the thick bank, 
and was lost to view. The weasel hunted well 
in the little low bank, and seemed a good deal 
puzzled, staying there much longer than the rat. 
At last he seemed to find out that the game had 
taken to the turnips; here he hunted with great 
eagerness, and finding the trick that had been 
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layed, he made a cast like a well-trained fox- 
ound, going completely outside all the trail: 

by this device he hit off the scent. In a few 
moments he was in the footpath, galloping to- 
wards us in fine style, his back arched, his head 
up, his tail in a straight line behind him. He 
passed under us, and in his eagerness overshot 
the spot where the rat went into the bank: it 
was but for a moment. He came back, quartered 
the ground, found the trail, and was up the bank 
in no time. <A black thorn overhung the path; 
something moved in it; the rat dropped—the 
weasel dropped too; we heard a long squeal— 
then a shorter squeal—then all was still. We 
went to the spot; the weasel left his prey spitting 
like a cat: the rat’s brain was laid bare, but his 
heart beat for nearly a minute as I held him in 
my hand. 

Now let us turn to a stronger enemy of the 
rat, for the slaughter of a rat by a weasel is not 
an everyday affair. First, however, a word as to 
the rats themselves. Everybody knows, or ought 
to know, that we have three kinds of rat in this 
country—the black rat, the brown rat, and the 
water-rat. The black and brown rats are near 
akin; indeed we have often found black and 
brown in the same litter, and I once took the 
a to bring up one of these mixed litters, and 

ad got them to a good size, when the brown 
killed the black, and ate them all but the skin 
and a few bones. How these mixed litters ori- 
ginate, or whether there is any difference except 
in colour and size, I cannot say. I only know 
they are of common occurrence. The water rat 
is altogether different—short ears, short hairy 
tail, and close fur. All rats take the water with 
perfect ease and fearlessness. 

It is said that civilization and the honey-bee 
are constantly moving westward: this seems to hold 
good with the brown rat. He was known in the 
East long before he visited the West. We track 
him through China, Thibet, India, Persia, Arabia, 
Turkey, Hungary, Germany, France, England, 
and in English bottoms to America; but we 
have no proof what was his native country. 
Vow he homes everywhere: he destroys every- 
thing; but especially the produce of the farm. 
He is the filthiest glutton that ever quartered 
himself in our abodes: nothing that can be 
gnawed comes amiss to him, animal or vegetable, 
fresh or putrid, living or dead. He is the enemy 
of man; in some instances the very curse of his 
homesteads. Few people are unacquainted with 
the devastating power of the rat; none try to 
hide or extenuate his failings. He is no favourite ; 
he has no friends; he is not game. The hare 
and pheasant have titled and landed abettors and 
advocates in abundance. Great is the havoc they 
make, manifold the crimes, untold the misery to 
which their preservation leads; but they are 
game—that agreeable incense offered by the 
needy cultivator at the shrine of the wealthy 
owner: the bench and the bar are alike eloquent 
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in their behalf. Not so therat: he is beset With 
enemies; he is pursued by rich and poor, y, 
clerical justice, no barrister bewigged, pleads his 
cause: the mechanic may shoot him and not be 
shot in return—may snare him without being jy, 
mured in a dungeon. Notwithstanding al] ¢jj, 
his progeny increase and multiply—bardy, oy: 
nivorous, prolific; and, above all, concealed jg 
labyrinthian galleries he has excavated jn th 
ground, he sets man at defiance, evades his ey. 
gines and his schemes, and daily and hourly by. 
comes more fearful in his numbers, and in jjs 
power to do us ill. 

Man is unable to compass the destruction of 
such a depredator. Nature, or rather Providence, 
has an efficient remedy, and without any assist. 
ance of ours, can arrest his progress, diminish 
his numbers, and hold him at bay. The din 
and elegant stoat is the instrument Providence 
employs to encompass the destruction of the rat. 
A size bigger than the weasel, he has the same 
make and proportions; and as the weasel is built 
on the best possible plan for pursuing the mice 
through their narrow passages in banks or in 
ricks, so is the stronger stoat exactly adapted to 
track the grosser and greedier rat through the 
infinite windings of those galleries which nature 
has led him to construct as means of escape from 
his foes, and to which he trusts himself as cita. 
dels of safety.* So well is the rat aware of the 
power of the stoat, so instinctively does he dread 
coming to close quarters with him, that he evacv- 
ates his citadel, retreats from his labyrinth of 
earthworks, and ventures abroad in open day, 
rather than face so fierce and active a foe, too 
happy if a neighboring ditch or stream offer a 
temporary shelter. But the size, scent, skill and 
courage, of the stoat are generally too much for 
the rat. In vain he plunges into the stream ; the 
stoat pursues, holding his head and neck out of 
the water, watches for his prey to come, breath- 
less and terrified to the surface. Fear now 
amounts to fascination, and the death struggle 
is at hand. It is very strange that this struggle 
should be so short; the rat is the heavier and 
more powerful of the two, and his teeth are not 
merely strong, but are often used with good 
effect when he is the aggressor, and some more 
timid beast is the prey ; but once grappled with 
the stoat, all power of resistance seems to have 
failed, and a bite, quick as lightning, penetrates 
the brain and renders him an unresisting prey- 
The stoat, like the weasel, eats nothing but the 
brain. Whether the rat be killed in his hole, in 
the water, or on land, by either stoat or weasel, 
have carefully i ol a great many, and have 
always found the brain completely cleared, and 
the rest of the body untouched. Even in this I 
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* The ermine, whose spotless coat is the highly 
prized covering of kings, is but the stoat in its winter 
dress. In this country, we rarely see him in this 
matchless garb; with us he is usually of a sober brow, 
in severe winters becoming a little piebald. 
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reeive an obvious design: this 
say ee essentially vital, must of course 
Jead to the destruction of multitudes of rats ; the 
at heavy body of a rat would serve for a fort- 
night’s food, but the brain hardly a meal, and it 
js scarcely consumed when a fresh rat is started, 
and afresh pursuit begun, the lifeless body often 
falling a prey to the surviving members of its 
own fraternity. Thus, there is more than a sim- 
ple preying of beast upon beast for the purpose 
of satisfying a craving hunger: there is instinc- 
tive taste for that small portion of the body in 
which life resides—a taste that causes the violent 
termination of the greatest possible number of 
lives. It is as though a check on the increase of 
the rats was purposely provided in the stoat. Man, 
with all his boasted powers, has invented nothing 
to be compared to it in efficiency. 

How do we repay the stoat for these services? 
Why, as in all other instances, we persecute the 
benefactor, we declare war against a friend, we 
devise snares to entrap him, we hunt him with 
dogs, we slay him with guns, we nail him on our 
barn doors between those other friends, the kestrel 
and the barn owl! Why is this? Because the 
stoat in his love for brains, now and then ventures 
to taste those of a fowl or rabbit, or, worse still, 
those of a pheasant or a hare. But these misde- 
meanors are far oftener charged against him than 
proved. Often and often the stoat dies for the 
doings of the rat, paying the dear penalty of 
life for the eggs the rat has sucked, for the 
chickens and ducklings the rat has killed. Thus 
do we interfere with nature ; thus do we trample 
on the laws Providence has enacted for our good. 





VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 


In our 30th and 31st numbers, we inserted 
some letters or extracts of letters from J. Cand- 
ler, relating to the mission to the British islands 
in the west, in which he and G. W. Alexander 
are engaged. By the last number of the London 
Friend, we are furnished with some further com- 
munications from those Friends, from which we 
copy the following: 


Trinidad, First month 18th, 1850. 

We are now about to leave Trinidad for Gre- 
nada and St. Vincent, and before doing so I shall 
begin a letter for the next packet. The passage 
through the Boccas, or mcuths which divide 
Trinidad and its islands from the Spanish main, 
affords some very lovely scenery. The limestone 
rocks of the islands covered with vegetation, the 
houses and plantations on the shore, the cocoa- 
hut and palm-trees, and families of pelicans, young 
and old, fishing in the clear blue waters, all gave 
us delight ; and added to these tropical objects 


of interest, we had in view the lofty mountains of 
Venezuela on the west. 
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on the governor, Lord Harris, who, as no horses 
or carriage can be hired in the city, kindly offered 
us the use of both during our stay, and on one 
occasion we availed ourselves of the benefit. The. 
calls made on us have been so numerous, and we 
have found so many friends, that we have been 
helped in this and every other way, and have 
travelled a good deal. One kind friend, a mer- 
chant, has taken G. W. A. and myself into the 
Santa Cruz valley on a visit to his father-in-law, 
a French cocoa-planter, who married a Spanish 
lady and has a family of ten children; he con- 
veyed us thither in an open carriage, and a de- 
lightful day we had. Cocoa-trees are planted 
here in walks, with avenues between them, and 
are shaded from the sun by other trees, called by 
the Spaniards “La Madre Cocao,”’ and by the 
French “ Le bois immortel,”’ which run up with 
a naked stem to a great height, and cover the 
groves with adense mass of green leaves, inter- 
mixed with bunches of orange and crimson blos- 
soms. You can scarcely imagine how grateful is 
the shade of a cocoa walk, or how beautiful! I 
was much pleased with the enthusiasm of our 
host in his business as a planter: “ Look, gentle- 
men, at that avenue, how beautiful it is: look at 
that running stream: here we bring our family 
and sit down on the bank under the shade of these 
fine trees, and enjoy the cool breezes when the 
houses are too warm for us: here our young ones 
bathe! And then, those hills! I take my dogs 
there into the bush, and hunt the deer and the 
wild hog.” 

On another occasion we were taken, all four of 
us, in a phaeton, in another direction ; our first 
call was at a sugar plantation called Aranguez, 
where we breakfasted with the owner, who was 
once a slave. The property deeply encumbered 
with debt, was bequeathed to him since the eman- 
cipation act. It then made only 120 hogsheads 
of sugar, but by skill and diserction, he has raised 
the annual produce to 600 hogsheads, and expects 
in five or six years to pay off the whole mortgage. 
We went through his works and conversed with 
his labourers and were greatly pleased with the 
whole establishment. This black man is a very 
superior planter; he excites the envy of some of 
the whites around him, and the admiration of all 
who look on. We then visited two other sugar 
estates, one of which is managed by the agent of 
an English proprietor, where everything is loss 
and confusion. 

Another of our visits deserves a mention; we 
received an invitation from a very opulent planter 
to spend 2 day or two at his house. He lives 
eleven miles from Port of Spain; his carriage 
and horses came over night as the road was bad, 
and early in the morning we all set out on the 
journey. His mansion stands in a park at the 
foot of lofty green hills, and is furnished with 
much taste. This gentleman is a member of the 


On our arrival at Port of | Council, and is supposed to have grown rich in 


Spain, the capital of Trinidad, we waited early | the days of slavery; fifteen years ago we could 
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not for conscience’s sake, have entered his house ; 
but as slavery is now at an end, we endeavour in 
conversation to forget the past, and to act towards 
men of the old time as if it had never existed. It 
is, however, a very painful reflection when we 
think of such houses as these, built as they were 
out of the gains of oppression. ‘‘ The stones of 
the wall cry out against the owners, and the 
beams out of the timber answer them.” 

One tour, an extensive one, G. W. A. and I 
were compelled to take alone; it occupicd us four 
days. We left home on Seventh-day by schooner 
for San Fernando, 27 miles distant, a town of 
5000 inhabitants, in the fruitful sugar district of 
Naparima. The morning of First day we spent 
alone in retirement at the hotel ; in the evening, 
by invitation, we attended the Wesleyan chapel, 
and had a meeting which was held after the man- 
ner of Friends. Early next morning, horses 
being provided for us, we rode to an estate called 
Corinth, belonging to Dr. Philip, who so kindly 
nursed E. Q. Tregelles when sick of fever. 
Here we were received with great cordiality : 
after breakfast, fresh horses were saddled, and the 
Doctor took us a ride of several hours through 
the North and South Naparima, calling as we 
passed at some large sugar estates, and at sun-set 
we returned to San Fernando, and addressed a 
very large temperance meeting convened by the 
missionaries. Among the immigrants who have 
come into the islands are numerous Portuguese 
families from Madeira, who were persecuted at 
home for embracing the Protestant faith. In one 
of our rides with the Baptist missionary, we came 
upon a group of these people; he explained to 
them in Portuguese who we were and what we 
had come for; they seemed overjoyed ; there was 
something about them that interested me deeply, 
and I was glad to find on inquiry, that the whole 
company of these immigrants, not only stood 
firmly to their new religious principles, but were 
an honour by their conduct to the faith they have 
embraced. About four hundred of the band have 
lately left Trinidad with a protestant pastor to 
settle in [llinois. 

St. Vincent, First month 25th, 1850.—During 
our stay at Port of Spain, we held a temperance 
mecting in the city of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter; three missionaries gave in their adhesion to 
total abstinence principles, and a large number of 
young men pressed forward to sign the pledge. 

ntemperance is the crying sin of these colonies, 
and a large number of young men from this cause 
find a premature grave. Medical men encourage 
the delusion of drinking by precept and example, 
and often themselves fall victims to it. Just 
befcre leaving Demerara, I saw a paper containing 
the names of nineteen medical practitioners who 
had recently died in that colony ; six of them had 
died of intemperance, as certified by the physician 
who prepared the statement, and two or three | elled, and canals for the blood to run dow®. 
others had probably come to their end from the | About 200 descendants of the Caribb aborigines 
game sad cause, operating on the constitution still exist in the country. 


more remotely. Besides temperance meetip 
eset ar have held in all the colonies, we i 
su ed in procuring anti-slavery meetiy 
beadialtbs} rem Ries ica 
Within twelve hours after leaving Trinidad } 
the Eagle steam packet we were safely landed 7 
the quay of St. George in Grenada. A |»; 
vessel called the Atlantic, reached the bay a fey 
hours before us, with a cargo of captured slayes 
from Sierra Leone: we were of course anxious tp 
visit it without delay. The packet agent orderej 
a boat of eight oars to be got ready, and we wen 
on board almost immediately. Instead of a yp. 
pulsive sight, as some would have expected, we 
found a fine, clean, well-ventilated vessel. The 
captured slaves, 259 in number, men, women anj 
young people, decently clothed, and in robust 
ealth, seated in groups at a plentiful moming 
meal. We were highly gratified, especially a; 
we found, through our interpreter, that they were 
rejoiced at having escaped the fangs of the slave. 
dealer, and that they were come to a free country. 
We had only two days to spend at Grenada, and 
we made the most of them. A large temperance 
meeting was convened for the first evening at the 
Wesleyan chapel, and a still larger anti-slavery 
meeting for the second evening at the Court 
House, in which the Rector of the parish and some 
members of the Colonial legislature took part; 
the crowd was so great outside the doors of the 
large room, thata planter from the country assured 
us that it took him half an-hour to press through. 
Second Month 1st.—During the past week we 
have been diligently engaged; we have attended 
one large temperance meeting, and have convened 
a public meeting for anti-slavery purposes, which 
is said to have been more numerously attended 
than almost any the island has known for a long 
time past. The Rural Dean of the colony took 
the chair, and several missionaries and planters 
addressed the company ; we also of course took 
part in the proceedings. In order to give some 
enjoyment to our wives, and to enjoy a little re- 
creation ourselves, we resolved on making a tour 
of this beautiful island on horseback. The chief 
magistrate of police, and the Comptroller of Cus- 
toms entered kindly into our views, and agr 
to make the arrangements for the expedition, and 
even to go with us the whole way. We set out 
early in the morning, a cavalcade of six persons 
with two attendants on foot, and passed over 
lofty hills and through some lovely valleys, mine 
miles, to a plantation to breakfast ; here we were 
furnished with horses instead of those that were 
to go back to Kingston, and we pursued our jour 
ney amidst delightful scenery, to Cumberland 
Bay, another nine miles. We stopped by the 
way to look at a rock which in ancient times W° 
a Caribb altar, on which human victims were 
sacrificed, and on which hideous faces are chis 




























































_ you welcome!’ They then sang in chorus the 
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day came the ttrial. The Souffriere 
"er ey ame haere. The Sule 
feet to the first crater. The road was in some 
places awfully steep: we had often to dismount, 
and tolead or drag our horses, and after about 
three hours of hard toil, reached the great crater. 
The views from the sides of this mountain are 
wonderfully fine: we look over the island from 
shore to shore, or rather from sea to sea: the 
ravines and hills are clothed with forest trees, 
and all nature is magnificent. A mist covered 
the edge of the upper crater or recent volcano ; 
our steeds were weary, and some of us were too 
much fatigued to mount higher: we did not there- 
fore attempt to reach the top of the mountain, but 
after taking draughts of water at “J acob’s Well,” 
began to descend. 

At noon we rested at a plantation, and what 
was somewhat remarkable, all of us who sat 
down to a second breakfast there, were teetota- 
lers! A few miles further on, we found that the 
people of a “ Free village,” about a mile out of 
the high road, had sent a request that we should 
visit them ; we resolved to go, and sending C. A. 
and M. to a plantation near, the rest of us pro- 
ceeded to the spot. The people had turned out 
to meet us; a school of about sixty young people 
formed a lane for us to pass through: the boys 
took off their caps and bowed, and the whole 
band repeated the words “ And thus do we bid 


THE CENSUS AND THE INCENSI. 































The historian Livy tells us of a class of offen- 
ders known to the Raman law, called incensi, 
whose crime consisted in absenting themselves 
from the Campus Martius at the taking of the 
census, to escape taxation. They were punish- 
able with imprisonment, and sometimes with 
death. By the debates in Congress during the 
past week, it appears that we have a class, or the 
representatives of a class of incensi in our own 
day and generation, who are no less reluctant 
than their prototypes in ancient Rome, to submit 
their affairs to the scrutiny of the census, though 
for very different and noticeable reasons. 


Some of our readers may need to be reminded 
that a law was passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, organizing a Census Board, which was 
directed to prepare proper forms and schedules 
for taking the seventh decennial census, and pro- 
viding, among other things, for colleeting infor- 
mation as to “mines, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, education, and other topics,” the 
inquirics to be propounded by the censors, being 
limited, however to one hundred in number. 
The committee of the House to whom the subject 
was referred at the present session, have reported 
a bill conforming substantially with the recom- 
mendations of the Census Board, and directing 
some sixty or seventy questions to be asked, in 
relation to the moral, physical and intellectual 
condition of the country. 


To the surprise of every one, and for the first 
time since the adoption of the constitution, the 
power of Congress to institute these inquiries has 
been brought in question. 

One naturally feels inclined, before attempting 
to investigate the merits of these constitutional 
scruples, to look around for some explanation of 
this unusual and unexpected opposition to the 
exercise of oue of the most useful functions of 
Congress. 


Our readers will have already anticipated the 
explanation which we are about to give. The 
fatal effect with which the revelations made by 
the last census, of ignorance, indolence, and im- 
providence in the slaveholding states have been 
used against the “ peculiar institutions’’ of the 


favorite hymn of the West Indies, “O that will 
be joyful!” We then proceeded to the house of 
a black man, a planter, and from the steps of his 
door spoke to the people, who insisted, in their 
gratitude, on giving us each three huzzas. This 
village of emancipated labourers has a popula- 
tion of about 800 persons: the houses are, many 
of them, very good ; they have no spirit-store in 
the place, so that G. W. A. left them ten dollars 
for a tea feast. The people were well dressed, 
and seemed as happy as they are free. No pea- 
santry in the world, we think, are so well off as 
the emancipated slaves of our colonies. On re- 
turning to the plantation for our wives, the kind 
planter and his wife insisted on our all remaining 
there for the night, a request to which we gladly 
yielded. 

Castres, St. Lucia, Second month 5th.—Hav- 





ing engaged the sloop Wautilus of St. Vincent to 
convey us, We are now on the route to Martin- 
ique. We were all either so sea-sick or unwell in 
beating up against a head-wind, that instead of 
coming on here to Castres, the capital, as we in- 
tended, we turned into the bay of Souffriere, and 
lodged two nights at a tavern in this port, which 
is the second best in the colony. We spent the 
First day there, and were glad of rest. 





Let such as incline to turn away from the re- 


another national accounting would display be- 





south, and the certainty that the contrast whieh 


tween the condition and prospects of the free and 
the slave States, would be yet more humiliating 
to the latter, have very naturally ereated a desire 
among the southern representatives to escape a 
repetition of the mortifying scrutiny. It is not 
surprising that they should be ashamed to have 
it known how large a proportion of the popula- 
tion in the southern States cannot read or write, 
or to have their progress in the industrial arte, 
in population and wealth, forced into a compa- 





proofs of instruction, ask themselves from what 


ee rison, before the world, with that of the yet 
are they turning away, and to whom will they go? 


recent States north of the Ohio river. 
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The following are the two passages in the con-| the meaning attached to it among those from 
stitution which directly relate to this subject: | whose language the entire civilized worlq } 

“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- | adopted it. 7 

rtioned among the several States which may be} Now it will be observed that the word “censy. 
included within this Union, according to their | occurs but once in the constitution, and its meap, 
respective numbers, which shall be determined | ing is not limited or qualified in any way citi, 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, | by the context or by any article, chapter or soo. 
including those bound to service for a term of | tion of that instrument. Its original meaning 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-| among the people where it originated, therefir. 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumera-| is the truest guide we can have to the meanips 
tion shall be made within three years after the | ascribed to it by the framers of the constitutiny, 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, | unless the aad had received a new construction 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, | during the intermediate period. . 
in such manner as they shall by law direct.”—j| The first census ever taken in Great Britaiy 
Art. 1, Sec. 2. was in 1801, and embraced the following jp. 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be | quiries. 1st. The number of individual inh. 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enume- | bitants in cach parish, distinguishing males from 
ration herein before directed to be taken.”’— | females. 2d. The number of inhabited houses 
Art. 1, Sec. 9. and the number of families inhabiting the sane 

It will be perceived that the power in Con-/ in each parish. 38d. The number of uninhabited 
gress to take the census isassumed to exist rather | houses. 4th. A classification of the employments 
than expressly conferred by the constitution, it is | of individuals into the great divisions of agricul. 
treated as an inherent faculty of the supreme | ture, trade, manufactures and handicraft, and, 
legislature, and such it unquestionably is. It will | specification of the numbers not included in either 
also be observed that in the second clause the | of these divisions. 5th. The number of persons 
word “census” is used in addition to the word | serving in the regular army, the militia, and the 
“enumeration,” which only is employed in the | embodied local militia. 
first, clearly importing that the Congress was to | Each succeeding census taken in England in 
possess not only a power to count the people, but | 18112131 and ’41, was more minute in its 
also to take the Census, which seems to have been | range of inquiry than the one that preceded it. 
supposed by some to be one and the same thing: In France, a census has been taken eight times 

The process was first instituted at Rome, during | during the present century, and in but a single 
the kingly period, under Servius Tullius, we be- | instance, that of 1826, was it limited to a simple 
lieve, for taking an account of the property of , enumeration of the inhabitants. 
taxable citizens, for the purpose of determining; In Belgium, the census distinguishes the town 
their respective assessments, and these oniy, | and country population, sexes and ages, the num- 
under the law, were necessarily enrolled. Every | ber of single and married persons, and widowers 
taxable citizen was obliged to give in a statement | and widows, also all the employments of the peo- 
of his own name and age, of the name and age | ple, liberal and industrial, and their religious pro- 
of his wife, children, slaves and freed men, if he | fessions. 
had any, and of all his other property, of what-| Saxony adopts substantially the same inqu- 
ever kind. This, at first, was done in the aggre- | ries. 
gate, but subsequently each item was ik to} Prussia requires the ages, sexes and religious 

given in detail. professions. 

By the registers of the census taken under the} Sweden is remarkable for the ultra-inquisitorial 
Empire, which are yet preserved, it appears that | character of its census. The circumstances of all 
the censors inquired the number, class, age and | the households are inquired into and arranged in 
property of all free persons, the heads of families, | three classes ; the first embracing those who have 
mothers, sons and daughters; the slaves, male| more than they require for subsistence; the 
and female, their occupations and the produce of | second, those who can support themselves ; the 
their labour; their land and the modes of culti- | third, those who are necessitous. 
vating it, whether as vineyards, olive yards, corn| Denmark pursues the same inquiries substan- 
land, pastures, forest, &c.; the number of acres | tially. 
of vines, olives, and other trees. In fact, every | In Norway, the census embraces the stock and 
thing relating to the population, industry and | crops of farms, the number of idiotic, deaf and 
wealth of the people was embraced in the Roman | dumb persons, and the employments of the peo 
census. Hence the word often occurs in Latin | ple. 
authors, to indicate the amount of a person’s Some, or all these inquiries are embraced in 
estate. the census of every state in Europe which 1s 

The office of Censor derived its title from this | accustomed to enumerate its population. The 
institution, and most of its functions were exer-| references we have made, show very distinetly 
cised through it. how unanimously the statesmen of the old world, 

So much for the etymology of this word, and! for the past half century, have agreed upon the 
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;mportance of the inquiries aenre the bill now 
roposes to institute. 
ee of lhe ( Constitution which defines 
the legislative powers of Congrees, the very first 
provision creates a necessity for almost every 
species of information for which the census bill 
 iThe Olagies have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

To exercise this power with any discretion, the 
Congress should be minutely acquainted with the 

hysical wealth of the whole country. It should 
ts every product of the soil, every article of 
manufacture, the amounts annually produced, the 
rates of increase, and all the influences which 
contribute to swell or to reduce them. 

It is difficult to frame any question relating to 
the material condition of the nation which would 
not be appropriate under this clause. The same 
section confers upon Congress the power “ to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes.” 
How can Congress regulate a commerce without 
knowing the articles which feed it, in detail, and 
the amounts ? 

But we are happy to see that, with all their 
artifice, and their assurance, they are too late. A 
most minute and thorough national inventory 
will be taken; and the result, we venture to pre- 
dict, will surprise even the Southern people, 
frightened as they already seem to be with its 
threatened revelations. When the accounts be- 
tween the States come to be balanced by that 
record, we shall look with some curiosity at any 
statesman who will dare to advocate the exten- 
sion of servile labor into free territories. 


N.Y. Evening Post. 































THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 


This anniversary was celebrated in the Taber- 
nacle, in New York, on Thursday afternoon, at 
4 o'clock, before a densely crowded audience. 

The performance consisted chiefly of writing 
and sign language, in which the most wonderful 
proficiency was displayed. Two children, about 
8 years old, were first examined, and though 
they had been but eight months in the institu- 
tion, they wrote in a fair hand the several ques- 
tions asked by the audience. Six of the pupils 
belonging to the second class were next examined, 
and with a like success. The signs and motions 
of the teachers were conveyed with the rapidity 
of spoken language to the scholars, who never, 
throughout the numerous questions put to them, 
misapprehended one. The fable of the lion and 
the mouse was recited by a boy about 14 years 
of age, in the language of motions, the peculiari- 
tes of the two being rendered as intelligible to 
the audience as if their history had been pro- 
nounced by the tongue. A conversation in the 
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same style was held by two of the senior pupils, 
and translated to the audience by one of the 
teachers. 
by one of the yonng ladies through the medium 
of motions, in a truly graceful manner. 
mainder of the exercises, consisting of examiua- 
tions in Geography, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
&e., displayed a proficiency in these several 
branches equal, if not superior, to many who 
possess the gift of speech. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the teachers whose care 
and instruction have thus, as it were, given ears 
to the deaf and tongues to the mute.—Ev. Post. 


for forty years endeavoured to arrest the traffic in 
this demoralizing drug, it was never in a more 
thriving condition than at the present moment. 
The treaty concluded with England, by which 
the island of Hong Kong was ceded to the British 
and five of the principal Chinese cities were 
thrown open to British trade, has afforded increas- 
ed facilities for its successful prosecution. 
stated by Nathan Allen, M. D., who has just 
prepared a pamphlet presenting a comprehensive 
view of the trade as carried on at the present 
time, in India and China, that more than 50,000 
chests are now annually shipped to China, tak- 
ing off in return thirty-five millions of dollars. 
According to the most recent intelligence the 
sale will reach 60,000 chests, the present year.— 
Jour. of Com. 
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The Lord’s prayer was next delivered 


The re- 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Notwithstanding the Chinese government has 


It is 





AN EVENING HYMN. 
By Tuomas Mitier, Basket Maker, England. 


How many days with mute adieu 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ? 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud, 
That drew the light’ning in its rear; 
The thunder, trampling deep and loud, 
Have left no dark impression here. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rang so sweet before. 
And silence rests upon the hill ; 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed, as if in silent prayer. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

All leave the stillness more profound. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 

The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade, 

And all is mute and calm below. 


Now shine the starry hosts of night, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes ; 

Brizht guardians of the blue-browed night, 
What are ye in your native skies ? 
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576 FRIENDS’. REVIEW. 


I know not, neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 

Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim, nor what your end. 


Yet there ye shine, and there have shone, 

In one eternal “ hour of prime,” 
Each rolling burningly, alone, 

Through boundless space and countless time. 
Aye, there ye shine, the golden dews, 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod, 
There through yon echoing vaults diffuse 

The song of choral worlds to God. 


Could men but see what you have seen— 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is to what has been— 
The glance how rich! the range how vast! 
The birth of time, the rise, the fall 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worship,—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire, 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cataract fire : 

Drought, famine, plague, and blood and flame, 
All nature’s ills and life’s worst foes— 

Are nought to you:—ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Not only does the voiceful day 

Thy loving kindness, Lord, proclaim, 
But night with its sublime array 

Of worlds, doth magnify thy name. 
Yea—while adoring seraphim 

Before thee bend the willing knee, 
From every star a choral hymna 

Goes up unceasingly to thee. 


Oh, Holy Father! mid the calm 
And stillness of this evening hour, 
We here would lift our solemn psalm 
To praise thy goodness and thy power! 
And worlds beyond the farthest star, 
Whose light hath reached the human eye, 
Shall catch the anthem from afar 
And roll it to immensity. 


Kept by thy goodness through the day, 
Thanksgivings to thy name we pour ; 
Night o’er us with its stars—we pray 
Thy love to guard us evermore ! 
In grief console—in gladness bless— 
In darkness guide—in sickness cheer— 
Till in the Saviour’s righteousness, 
Before thy throne our souls appear. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at Halifax on the 
15th inst., bringing European news one week later 
than previous arrivals. The English papers an- 
nounce the addition, on the Ist inst., of a third son 
to the royal family. This prince is to be called 
Arthur, in compliment to the Duke of Wellington, 
Arthur Wellesley. The sons of Queen Victoria 
bear the names Albert, Alfred, and Arthur. The 

wer of the ministry still appears on the decline, 
mut no change had occurred in the cabinet at the 
last account. The difficulty with Greece appears 
to be still unsettled. 

Accounts from Austria state that a desolating 
earthquake has been witnessed in Dalmatia. Ragusa, 
it is said, has suffered much, and Staguo is in ruins. 


The condition of Austria appears very much (x 
turbed, and great discontent prevails among the peo 
ple. Some important measures are in contempla, 
tion among the German powers, but nothing defi 0 
has yet been effected. tas 

Though some of the work houses in Ireland a; 
exceedingly crowded, the general aspect of 1},;, 
agricultural prospects appear to be improving, 

Some deaths by cholera are said to have rece), 
occurred at St. Louis and its vicinity ; but there ys. 
very little, if any, apprehension of the disease bp, 
coming epidemical. 

Great alarm was excited in Monroe county, ¥;;. 
ginia, in consequence of a reported plot among shy 
biacks to form an insurrection. The night of tho 
4th inst. is said to have been fixed upon for carry). 
the plan into execution ; but it was disclosed oy the 
evening of that day; and the county, during the 
night, was visited by a severe storm of rain, attend 
by tremendous thunder and lightning, which is sup. 
posed to have prevented any attempts at consum. 
mating the plot. A number of arrests were mae 
on the following day. The particulars are no 
given, and we may reasonably conjecture that the 
alarm has been greater than the facts, rightly under. 
stood, would warrant. 

Apprehensions have been for some time enter. 
tained that preparations were going on with the de. 
sign of invading the island of Cuba. In the early 
part of this month, the steamer Alabama left New 
Orleans with 190 passengers, ostensibly for Chagres, 
but supposed to be actually intended for Cuba. The 
Spanish minister sent a schooner from New Orleans 
to Havana with notice of the measures whicn ap- 
peared to be in progress. The amount of provisions 
and military stores which has been procured, and 
the number of men who appear to be engaged in this 
unlawful expedition, afford evidence that it has 
received encouragement from some men of wealth, 
either among usor elsewhere. Generals Lopez aud 
Gonzales, (the latter of mixed colour, ) are said to be 
at the head of the expedition, and the number oi 
men employed has been estimated as high as six 
thousand. The ostensible design is to sep- 
rate the people of Cuba from the government 0! 
Spain, and Gen. Lopez appears to expect to te 
joined by many of the inhabitants of the island. 

As the equipment of such a body, for the inva- 
sion of the dominions of Spain, would be, if con- 
nived at by the government, a manifest violation 0! 
the treaty with that nation, the president, upon re- 
ceiving information of those proceedings, gave 
directions that two of the armed vessels of the 
United States should immediately proceed to the 
Gulf of Mexico to intercept the invaders. Several 
other armed vessels, now in the vicinity of Cube, 
are understood to be authorized to interpose, 10 case 
an invasion should be attempted. 

In the Senate at Washington, the report of the 
committee of thirteen continued under debate when 
our latest accounts were received. An attempt 1 
separate the admission of California from the other 
questions associated with it, had failed. An etloit 
has been made to introduce a provision author:zi.g 
the colenial legislature of New Mexico to enact laws 
securing to the people of the south the possession 
of their slaves in the territory. It is thereto 
obvious that the declaration that slavery Is nece> 
sarily excluded from New Mexico by the laws 0 
nature, is not credited ty the advocates of slavery. 
To them the Wilmot proviso is manifestly some 
thing more than an abstraction. 
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